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INTRODUCTION 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  POETRY. 

You  have  now  been  reading  poetry  from  these  books  for 
three  years,  and  I  have  already  talked  to  you  a  Uttle  of 
the  nature  of  poetry  and  its  meaning  for  us,  of  the  poet's 
methods,  and  of  the  way  in  which  tradition  and  new  life 
combine  to  give  poetry  its  power.  It  may  interest  you  to 
know  something  of  the  actual  history  of  poetry  in  this 
country,  and  this  again  will  help  you  to  make  the  pleasure 
that  you  get  in  reading  a  clearer  and  more  orderly  thing 
in  your  minds.  To  ^mte  anything  like  a  complete  account 
of  the  progress  of  English  poetry  through  six  hundred 
years  or  so  would  take  a  large  volume  instead  of  a  few 
pages,  but  it  may  be  possible  to  give  you  a  simple  outline 
that  you  can  easily  carry  about  in  your  memory  without 
confusing  a  ver}'  important  thing,  which  is  the  apprecia- 
tion of  poetry,  TNith  a  very  unimportant  tiling,  which  is 
the  learning  of  dry  facts  about  it. 

The  first  great  poet,  then,  who  \vTote  in  the  English 
language  as  we  know  it  to-day,  was  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  who 
is  sometimes  called  the  father  of  English  poetry.  In  his 
verses,  which  show  a  mastery  of  words  that  has  never 
been  excelled,  he  told  stories  that  are  among  the  best 
that  have  ever  been  told.  When  a  little  later  on  you 
begin  to  read  them  for  yourselves,  you  ^\^ll  fmd  them  full 
of  beauty  and  amusement,  for  Chaucer's  humour  was  as 
great  as  his  passion.  Then  for  nearly  two  hundred  years, 
although  poetry  never  died,  and  was  sometimes  served 
by  such  admirable  poets  as  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  and  the 
Earl  of  Surrey,  there  was  no  very  rich  period,  and  Chaucer 
remained  a  great  and  solitary  figure  in  the  art.  It  was  not 
until    towards    the    end    of    the   sixteenth   century,    or 
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something  over  three  hundred  years  ago,  that  a  large  grovip 
of  poets  began  to  work  together  towards  making  English 
poetry  the  thing  of  which  we  should  be  prouder  than  of 
anything  that  our  country  has  given  to  the  world.  It 
was  then  that  Christopher  Marlowe  and  Edmund  Spenser 
and  Ben  Jonson  and  William  Shakespeare  walked  about 
the  streets  of  London,  and  wrote  the  poems  and  plays 
that  have  grown  even  more  wonderful  as  the  years  have 
gone  by,  until  to-day  they  seem  as  much  a  part  of  an 
Englishman's  life  as  his  rivers  and  counties.  With  these 
great  ones  were  a  host  of  others — ^it  would  be  easy  to 
name  twenty — who  shared  the  inspiration  and  added  to 
the  glory  of  what  we  call  the  Elizabethan  age. 

From  that  time  the  full  tide  of  English  poetry  has 
moved  on  unchecked  down  to  our  own  day.  It  is  difficult, 
and  not  very  useful,  to  say  exactly  after  Elizabeth's  time 
where  one  period  of  poetry  ended  and  another  began,  but 
the  next  great  poet  after  Shakespeare  to  stand  out  in 
supremacy  was  John  Milton,  who  was  born  about  the 
time  that  Shakespeare  died.  The  Elizabethans  had  been 
tremendously  interested  in  the  daily  life  about  them,  and 
even  in  their  most  tragic  passions  there  is  a  certain  intimacy 
of  detail  that  makes  us  remember  that  they  were  men 
like  ourselves,  puzzled  and  anxious  and  brave  and  excitedly 
happy  by  turns.  But  Milton,  who  was  blind  for  a  long 
term  of  his  life,  making  his  greatest  poems  out  of  his 
meditation  upon  God's  dealings  with  the  world  and  men 
that  he  had  created,  seemed  to  move  in  a  serene,  almost 
untroubled  mastery  of  thought,  and  that  is  Avhy  he  is  so 
consoling  a  poet  to  go  to  when  wc  find  life  and  the  affairs 
of  men  most  diflficult  and  unintelligible.  He  gives  us  then 
something  of  his  own  noble  imagination  with  which  to 
rise  al)ove  the  narrow  ways  of  our  lesser  vision.    And  just 
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Avhen  this  poet  Avas  crcatinif  the  subhmest  world  in  all 
poetry,  where  gods  and  angels  and  de\ils  embodied  the 
higliest  imaginings  that  the  human  mind  could  conceive, 
others,  notably  Robert  Herrick,  were  writing  exquisite 
lyrics  of  the  countryside  and  the  simple  fortunes  of  men. 

Alexander  Pope  and  John  Dry  den,  the  poets  who 
followed  Milton,  were  the  masters  of  a  period  in  poetry 
when  a  curious  w'cakness  of  the  age  expressed  itself, 
naturally  enough,  in  the  work  of  the  poets.  In  life  what 
we  call  good  manners  are  the  superficial  token  of  fine 
character,  and  when  there  is  no  fine  character  behind 
them,  they  become  false  and  silly,  not  being  really  good 
manners  at  all,  but  imitation  good  manners.  Now  it 
would  be  quite  unjust  to  say  that  there  was  no  fine 
character  in  the  age  of  Pope  and  Dryden,  or  that  there  is 
no  nobility  in  the  work  of  these  poets  and  their  fellows, 
but  it  is  a  fact  that  people  at  that  time  did  often  make  the 
mistake  of  supposing  that  good  manners  were  a  sufficient 
occupation  in  themselves,  instead  of  realising  that  they 
could  never  exist  at  all  unless  they  were  merely  the 
incidental  result  of  fine  character.  And  so  they  often 
gave  themselves  up  to  trivialities  of  life,  and  in  their 
w^orship  of  good  manners  were  apt  to  get  no  farther  than 
foolish  and  affected  manners,  and  this  confusion  in  some 
measure  reflected  itself  in  the  poetry  of  the  time.  But 
while  we  find  in  the  work  of  such  poets  as  Pope,  a  mechani- 
cal correctness  of  form  and  a  conventionality  of  thought 
that  is  sometimes  tiresome,  we  nuist  remember  that  we 
have  only  to  make  a  little  allowance  for  this  to  discover 
that  they,  too,  are  carrying  on  the  great  tradition  of 
poetry  with  personal  and  enduring  genius. 

Coming  now  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  l>cgin- 
ning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  to  which  we  are  led  from 
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Pope  by  men  sueh  as  Thomas  Gray  and  William  Blake 
through  a  time  not  very  rich  in  poetr}'^,  we  have  a  second 
great  flowering  of  English  song,  as  Avonderful  almost  as 
that  other  one  of  Elizabethan  days.  Here  we  find  William 
Wordsworth,  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  Lord  Byron, 
Robert  Burns,  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley, .  and  John  Keats, 
with  others  whose  names  are  hardly  less  famous.  These 
men,  it  need  not  be  said,  -wi'ote  each  in  his  own  strongly 
distinctive  way,  but  they  all  worked,  under  some  common 
impulse  and  without  realising  that  they  were  working 
to  the  same  end,  towards  taking  poetry  back  from  the 
conventional  habits  of  an  artificial  society  to  the  simplicity 
of  nature  and  the  fundamental  emotions  of  life.  They 
belonged  to  an  older  country  than  the  Elizabethans,  and 
the  fierce  tragic  passion  of  the  earlier  poets  seems  perhaps 
to  give  way  to  a  deep  and  wistful  but  always  splendidly 
courageous  tenderness  in  these  later  men,  but  the  inspira- 
tion of  poetry  runs  as  strongly  as  ever  and  there  is  no 
weariness,  nothing  but  magnificently  renewed  vigour. 

And  then  came  the  poets  of  yesterday,  poets  whom  your 
fathers  and  grandfathers  can  remember  as  being  alive — 
Alfred  Tennyson,  Robert  Browning,  Matthew  Arnold, 
Algernon  Charles  Swinburne,  William  Morris,  Dante 
Gabriel  Rossctti,  and  the  rest,  all  of  them  increasing  the 
riches  of  English  poetry  down  to  our  oAvn  time.  Nor,  as 
you  will  have  found  in  reading  these  books,  did  the  making 
of  poetry  stop  yesterday.  It  still  goes  on  to-day,  and  there 
are  poets  writing  now  whose  names  you  will  remember 
when  you  are  old  men  and  women,  as  those  other  names 
have  been  remembered  by  our  fathers  before  us.  And 
when  they  too  have  gone,  poetry  will  find  new  imagina- 
tions in  which  to  work  its  never-dying  will. 

11)19.  JOHN   DRINKWATER. 
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'BOOK^  IV 

THE   REAPER 

Behold  her,  single  in  the  field, 

Yon  solitary  Highland  lass  ! 
Reaping  and  singing  by  herself; 

Stop  here,  or  gently  pass  ! 
Alone  she  cuts  and  binds  the  grain. 
And  sings  a  melancholy  strain; 
O  listen  !    for  the  vale  profound 
Is  overflowing  with  the  sound. 

No  nightingale  did  ever  chant 

More  welcome  notes  to  weary  bands 
Of  travellers  in  some  shady  haunt, 

Among  Arabian  sands  : 
A  voice  so  thrilling  ne'er  was  heard 
In  spring-time  from  the  cuckoo-bird, 
Breaking  the  silence  of  the  seas 
Among  the  farthest  Hebrides. 

Will  no  one  tell  me  what  she  sings? 

Perhaps  the  plaintive  numbers  flow 
For  old,  unhappy,  far-off  things, 

And  battles  long  ago  : 
13 
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Or  is  it  some  more  hmiible  lay, 
Familiar  matter  of  to-day? 
Some  natural  sorrow,  loss,  or  pain, 
That  has  been,  and  may  be  again? 

Whate'er  the  theme,  the  maiden  sang 
As  if  her  song  could  have  no  ending; 

I  saw  her  singing  at  her  work, 
And  o'er  the  sickle  bending; 

I  listen'd,  motionless  and  still; 

And,  as  I  mounted  up  the  hill. 

The  music  in  my  heart  I  bore, 

Long  after  it  was  heard  no  more. 

William  Wordsworth. 
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THE   PLOUGH 

Above  yon  sonibiv  swell  of  land 

Thou  sec'st  the  dawn's  grave  orange  hue, 

With  one  pale  streak  like  yellow  sand, 
And  over  that  a  vein  of  blue. 

The  air  is  cold  above  the  woods; 

All  silent  is  the  earth  and  sky, 
Except  with  his  own  lonely  moods 

The  blackbird  holds  a  colloquy. 

Over  the  broad  hill  creeps  a  beam. 

Like  hope  that  gilds  a  good  man's  brow; 

And  now  ascends  the  nostril-stream 
Of  stalwart  horses  conic  to  plough. 

Ye  rigid  Ploughmen,  bear  in  mind 
Your  labour  is  for  future  hours  : 

Ad\ance — spare  not — nor  look  behind — 
Plough  deep  and  straight  ^^'ith  all  your  powers. 
Richard  Henry  Horne. 
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THE   WINDMILL 

The  green  corn  waving  in  tlie  dale, 
The  rij^e  grass  waving  on  the  hill : 

I  lean  across  the  paddock  pale 
And  gaze  upon  the  giddy  mill. 

Its  hurtling  sails  a  mighty  sweep 

Cut  thro'  the  air  :    with  rushing  sound 

Each  strikes  in  fury  down  the  steep, 
Rattles,  and  whirls  in  chase  around. 

Beside  his  sacks  the  miller  stands 

On  high  within  the  open  door  : 
A  book  and  pencil  in  his  hands, 

His  grist  and  meal  he  reckoneth  o'er. 

His  tireless  merry  slave,  the  wind, 

Is  busy  with  his  work  to-day  : 
From  whencesoe'cr  he  comes  to  grind; 

He  hath  a  will  and  knows  the  way. 

He  gives  the  creaking  sails  a  spin, 
The  circling  millstones  faster  flee. 

The  shuddering  timbers  groan  within. 
And  down  the  shoot  the  meal  runs  free. 

The  miller  givcth  him  no  thanks. 

And  doth  not  much  his  work  o'erlook  : 

He  stands  beside  the  sacks,  and  ranks 
The  figures  in  his  dusty  book. 

llOBERT   BkIDGES. 
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THE  ICE   CART 

Perched  on  my  city  ofFicc-stool 

I  watched  with  envy,  while  a  cool 

And  lucky  carter  handled  ice.  .  .  . 

And  I  was  wandering  in  a  trice, 

Far  from  the  gray  and  grimy  heat 

Of  that  intolerable  street. 

O'er  sapphire  berg  and  emerald  floe, 

Beneath  the  still,  cold  ruby  glow 

Of  everlasting  Polar  night, 

Bewildered  by  the  queer  half-light, 

Until  I  stumbled,  unawares. 

Upon  a  creek  where  big  white  bears 

Plunged  headlong  down  with  flourished  heels. 

And  floundered  after  shining  seals 

Through  shivering  seas  of  blinding  blue. 

And  as  I  watched  them,  ere  I  knew, 

I'd  stripped,  and  I  was  swimming,  too. 

Among  the  seal-pack,  young  and  hale, 

And  thrusting  on  with  threshing  tail. 

With  twist  and  twirl  and  sudden  leap 

Through  crackling  ice  and  salty  deep — • 

Diving  and  doubling  with  my  kind. 

Until,  at  last,  we  left  behind 

Those  big  white,  blundering  bulks  of  death, 

And  lay,  at  length,  with  panting  breath 

Upon  a  far  u  11  travelled  floe, 

Beneath  a  gentle  drift  of  snow — 

Snow  drifting  gently,  fine  and  white, 

Out  of  the  endless  Polar  night. 

Falling  and  falling  cvcrniorc 

Upon  tliat'far  untra\  tiled  shore, 

BK.  IV.  ■   B 
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Till  I  was  buried  t'athoius  deep 
Beneath  that  eold,   white  drifting  sleep — 
Sleep  drifting  deep, 
Deep  drifting  sleep.  .  .  . 

The  earter  cracked  a  sudden  whip  : 
1  clutched  my  stool  Avith  startled  grip, 
AAvakening  to  the  grimy  heat 
Of  that  intolerable  street. 

WiLFfiiD  Wilson  Girson. 
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John  Anderson  my  jo,  John, 

When  we  were  first  acquent 
Your  locks  were  like  the  raven, 

Your  bonnie  brow  was  brent: 
But  now  your  brow  is  held,  John, 

Your  locks  are  like  the  snow; 
But  blessings  on  your  frosty  pow, 

John  Anderson  my  jo. 

John  Anderson  my  jo,  John, 

We  clamb  the  hill  tliegither. 
And  mony  a  canty  day,  John, 

AVc've  had  wi'  ane  anither  : 
Now  we  maun  totter  down,  John, 

But  hand  in  hand  we'll  go. 
And  slceji  thcgithcr  at  the  foot, 

.lohn  Anderson  my  jo. 

Krtr.i'.i.'i'   Biiixs. 
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THE  TEMPTATION  OF  SAINT  ANTHONY 

{Adapted  from  an  Old  French  Chanson.) 

GoBLixs  came,  on  mischief  bent. 
To  Saint  Anthony  in  Lent. 

'Come,  ye  gol:)Hns,   .small  and  big, 
We  will  kill  the  hermit's  pig. 

'While  the  good  monk  minds  his  book 
We  the  hams  will  cm'e  and  cook. 

'While  he  goes  down  on  his  knees 
We  will  fry  the  sausages. 

'While  he  on  his  breast  doth  beat 
We  will  grill  the  tender  feet. 

'AVhile  he  David's  Psalms  doth  sing 
We  will  all  to  table  bring.' 

On  his  knees  went  Anthony 
To  those  imps  of  Barbary. 

'Good,  kind  goblins,  spare  his  life. 
He  to  me  is  child  and  wife. 

'lie  indeed  is  good  and  mild 
As  'twere  any  ehrisom  child. 

'lie  is   my  Iclieity, 

Spare,  oh  spare  my  i)ig  to  me!' 
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But  the  pig  they  did  not  spare, 
Did  not  heed  the  hermit's  prayer. 

They  the  hams  did  cure  and  cook, 
Still  the  good  Saint  road  his  book. 

When  they  fried  the  sausages 
Still  he  rose  not  from  his  knees. 

When  they  grilled  the  tender  feet 
He  ceased  not  his  breast  to  beat. 

They  did  all  to  table  bring, 

He  for  grace  the  Psalms  did  sing. 

All  at  once  the  morning  broke. 
From  his  dream  the  monk  awoke. 

There  in  the  kind  light  of  day 
Was  the  little  2^ig  iit  play. 

11.  L.  Gales. 
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HAD   I  A   GOLDEN   POUND 

Had  I  a  golden  pound  to  spend, 

My  love  should  mend  and  sew  no  more; 

And  I  would  buy  her  a  little  quern, 
Easy  to  turn  on  the  kitchen  floor. 

And  for  her  windows  curtains  white, 

With  birds  in  flight  and  flowers  in  bloom, 

To  face  with  pride  the  road  to  town 
And  mellow  down  her  sunlit  room. 

And  with  the  silver  change  we'd  prove 
The  truth  of  Love  to  life's  own  end. 

With  hearts  the  years  could  but  embolden, 
Had  I  a  golden  pound  to  spend. 

Francis  Ledwidge. 
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MRS   WILLOW 

Mrs  Thomas  Willow  seems  very  glum. 

Her  life,  perhaps,  is  very  lonely  and  hum-drum. 

Digging  up  potatoes,  cleaning  out  the  weeds. 

Doing  the  little  for  a  lone  woman's  needs. 

Who  was  her  husband?     How  long  ago? 

What  does  she  wonder?     What  does  she  know? 

Why  does  she  listen  over  the  wall. 

Morning  and  noon-time  and  twilight  and  all, 

As  though  unforgotten  were  some  footfall? 

'Good-morning,  Mrs  Willow.'     'Good-morning,  sir,' 

Is  all  the  conversation  I  can  get  from  her. 

And  her  path-stones  are  white  as  lilies  of  the  wood, 

And  she  washes  this  and  that  till  she  must  be  very  good. 

She  sends  no  letters,  and  no  one  calls, 

And  she  doesn't  go  whispering  beyond  her  walls; 

Nothing  in  her  garden  is  secret,  I  think — 

That's  all  sun-bright  with  foxglove  and  pink, 

And  she  doesn't  hover  round  old  cupboards  and  shelves 

As  old  people  do  who  have  buried  themsches; 

She  lias  no  late  lamps,  and  she  digs  all  day 

And  polishes  and  plants  in  a  common  way, 

Bui  glum  she  is,  and  she  listens  now  and  then 

For  a  footfall,  a  footfall,  a  footfall  again. 

And  whether  it's  hope,  or  whether  it's  dread, 

Or  a  poor  old  fancy  in  her  head, 

I  shall  never  be  told;    it  will  never  be  said. 

John  Dkinkwateh. 
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THE   SOLDIER 

If  I  should  die,  think  only  this  of  me  : 

That  there's  some  corner  of  a  foreign  field 
That  is  for  ever  England.     There  shall  be 

In  that  rich  earth  a  richer  dust  concealed; 
A  dust  whom  England  bore,  shaped,  made  aware. 

Gave,  once,  her  flowers  to  love,  her  ways  to  roam, 
A  body  of  England's,  breathing  English  air, 

Washed  by  the  rivers,  blest  by  suns  of  home. 

And  think,  this  heart,  all  evil  shed  away, 

A  pulse  in  the  eternal  mind,  no  less 
Gives  somewhere  back  the  thoughts  by  England  gi\-cn; 
Her  sights  and  sounds;    dreams  happy  as  her  day. 

And  laughter,  learnt  of  friends;   and  gentleness. 
In  hearts  at  peace,  under  an  English  heaven. 

Rupert  Brooke. 


THE  TOYS 

My  little  son,  who  look'd  from  tliouglitl'ul  eyes 

.Viid  moved  and  spoke  in  quiet  grown-up  wise, 

Having  my  law  the  seventh  time  disobey'd, 

I  struck  him,  and  dismiss'd 

With  hard  words  and  unkiss'd— 

His  mother,  who  was  patient,  being  dead — 

Then,   fearing  lest  his  grief  should  hinder  sleep, 

I  visited  his  bed, 

IJiit   found  him  sluiiihering  deep. 

With  darken'd  eyelid^,  and  their  lashes  yet 
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From  his  late  sobbing  wet. 

And  I,  with  moan, 

Kissing  away  his  tears,  left  others  of  my  own; 

l''or,  on  a  table  drawn  beside  his  head, 

He  had  put,  within  his  reach, 

A  box  of  counters,  and  a  red-vein'd  stone, 

A  piece  of  glass  abraded  by  the  beach, 

And  six  or  seven  shells, 

A  bottle  with  bluebells, 

And  two  French  copper  coins,  ranged  there  with  careful 

art. 
To  comfort  his  sad  heart. 
So  when  that  night  I  pray'd 
To  God,  I  wept,  and  said  : 
Ah,  when  at  last  we  lie  with  tranced  breath, 
Not  vexing  Thee  in  death, 
And  thou  rememberest  of  what  toys 
We  made  our  joys, 
How  weakly  understood, 
Thy  great  commanded  good, 
Then,  fatherly  not  less 

Than  I  whom  Thou  hast  moulded  from  the  clay, 
Thou'lt  leave  Thy  wrath,  and  say, 
'I  will  be  sorry  for  their  childishness.' 

Coventry  Patmore. 
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PLAINT  OF  AN  HUMBLE  SERVANT 

{For  Edward  FAgar) 

0  Lord,  who  didst  create  all  things 
That  run  on  legs  or  rise  on  wings, 
Who  in  Thy  equal  care  of  all 

Dost  no  less  mark  the  sparrow's  fall 

Than  of  great  sinner  or  great  saint, 

Listen,  and  judge.  Lord,  this  my  plaint. 

Thou  who  didst  mould  the  lion  and  lamb 

Thou  seest  of  what  shape  I  am; 

Not  lovely  as  those  creatures  are. 

But  gawky,  rude,  familiar 

In  every  field  and  market-place — 

The  jackiest  jackass  of  my  race. 

Not  much  is  it  that  is  implored 
By  this  Thy  creature  of  my  Lord — 

1  do  not  ask  that  Thou  shouldst  change 
That  which  to  His  eyes  was  not  strange 
When  on  my  grandad-grandad's  hide 
Thy  Son  t'ward  Zion  deigned  to  ride — 
But  Lord — came  it  of  wisdom  dark, 

Or  that  Thy  hand  did  cease  to  mark 
That  which  it  made  (through  weariness 
Of  fashioning  beasts  great  and  less) 
Thou  hast  on  me,  Thy  hapless  jade, 
Another  heavy  burden  laid. 

l-'or  upon  Saints'  days,  when  I  stand 

Holiday-making — Iwixt  tlic  sand 

or  the  bright  loreshorc  and  the  steeple, 
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Wliereunder  crowd  the  stifi'-starched  peojile 
To  pay  Thee  homage,  eaeh  great  ear 
Must  a  heavenly  eh(jrus  hear  : 
P'irst  overhead  ting-tang  the  bells, 
Then  in  the  aisle  the  organ  swells. 
Praising  Thee,  Lord,  till  deep  find  strong 
The  happy  I'olk  take  up  the  song, 
Till  the  gay  birds  outside,  too,  raise 
A  sweet,  wild  shrilling  song  of  j)raise. 

IMark  then,  what  grief.  Lord,  must  be  mine 

Who  do  not  find  Thee  less  divine. 

For  dared  I  also  raise  my  voice, 

That  with  the  throng  I  might  rejoice — 

Ah  !    what  a  hell  of  sound  I  draw 

Who  can  but  sing  'Hee-Haw!    Hee-Haiv  .'^ 

O  grief !    O  shame  !    on  every  bush 

The  pert  birds  scold  or  bid  me  hush, 

And — worst  of  all — my  master  hies 

Out  from  the  church  with  angry  cries, 

And,  save  I  forthwitli  cease,   his  stick 

Descends  upon  me  fast  and  th.iek. 

Lord — last — just  this  :    at  thy  behest 
All's  done  as  seemeth  to  Thee  best, 
Old  Balaam  had  an  ass  which  spoke, 
May  not  another  of  that  folk? 
Were  it  not  but  a  little  thing 
To  Thee  to  let  a  jackass  sing 
No  less  than  proud  sinner  or  poor  saint? 
That  is  all.  Lord.     Thus  ends  my  plaint. 

KoHKirr  NiniOLS. 
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THE   MOON 

Thy  beauty  haunts  me  heart  and  soul, 
Oh  thou  fair  Moon,  so  close  and  bright; 

Tliy  beauty  makes  me  hkc  the  child 
That  cries  aloud  to  own  thy  light  : 

The  little  child  that  lifts  each  arm 

To  press  thee  to  her  bosom  warm. 

Though  there  are  birds  that  sing  this  night 
With  thy  white  beams  across  their  throats, 

Let  my  deep  silence  speak  for  me 

More  than  for  them  their  sweetest  notes  : 

Who  worships  thee  till  music  fails 

Is  greater  than  thy  nightingales. 

W.  H.  Davies. 
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THE  WILD   DUCK 

Twilight.     Ked  in  the  West. 
Dimness.     A  glow  on  the  wood. 
The  teams  plod  home  to  rest. 
The  wild  duck  come  to  glean. 
O  souls  not  understood, 
What  a  wild  cry  in  the  pool; 
W^hat  things  have  the  farm  ducks  seen 
That  they  cry  so — huddle  and  cr}? 

Only  the  soul  that  goes. 
Eager.     Eager.     Fhdng. 
Over  the  globe  of  the  moon, 
Over  the  wood  that  glows. 
Wings  linked.     Necks  a-strain, 
A  rush  and  a  wild  crying. 

A  cry  of  the  long  pain 

In  the  reeds  of  a  steel  lagoon, 

In  a  land  that  no  man  knows. 

John  Masefield, 
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STAR  TALK. 

'Are  you  awake,  Gcmclli, 

This  frosty  night?' 

'We'll  be  awake  till  reveille, 
Which  is  Sunrise,'  say  the  Gemelli, 

■  It's  no  good  trying  to  go  to  sleep  : 
If  there's  wine  to  be  got  we'll  drink  it  deep. 

But  rest  is  hopeless  to-night, 

But  rest  is  hopeless  to-night.' 

'Are  you  cold  too,  poor  Pleiads, 

This  frosty  night?' 

'Yes,  and  so  are  the  Hyads  : 
Sec  us  cuddle  and  hug,'  say  the  Pleiads, 

'  All  six  in  a  ring  :    it  kcc^is  us  warm  : 
We  huddle  together  like  birds  in  a  storm  : 

It's  bitter  weather  to-night, 

It's  bitter  weather  to-night.' 

'What  do  you  hunt,  Orion, 

This  starry  night?' 

'The  Ram,  the  Bull,  and  the;  Lion, 
And  iiie  Great  Bear,'  sa3^s  Orion, 

'With  my  starry  quiver  and  beautiful  bell, 
I  am  trying  to  find  a  good  thick  pelt 

To  warm  my  shoulders  to-night, 
,T()  warm  my  shoulders  to-night.' 

'Did  you  hear  that,  (ireat  She-bear, 
'J'liis  frosty  night?' 

'Yes,  he's  talking  of  stripping  me  bare 
Of  my  own  big  fur,'  says  the  She-bear, 
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'  I'm  afraid  of  the  nian  and  his  terrible  arrow  : 
The  thought  of  it  chills  my  bones  to  the  marrow, 
And  the  frost  so  cruel  to-night  ! 
And  the  frost  so  cruel  to-night  ! ' 

# 

'How  is  your  trade,  Aquarius, 

This  frosty  night?' 

'Complaints  is  many  and  various, 
And  my  feet  are  cold,'  says  Aquarius, 

'There's  Venus  objects  to  Dolphin-scales, 
And  Mars  to  Crab-spawn  found  in  my  i)ails, 

And  the  pump  has  frozen  to-night. 

And  the  pump  has  frozen  to-night.' 

Robert  Gkaves. 
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HIS  PRAYER  TO  BEX  JONSON 

When  I  a  verse  shall  make, 
Know  I  have  pray'd  thee, 
For  old  religion's  sake, 
Saint  Ren,  to  aid  nie. 

Make  the  way  smooth  for  me, 
^Vhen  I,  thy  Herrick, 
Honouring  thee,  on  mj-  knee 
Offer  my  lyric. 

Candles  I'll  gi^e  to  thee 
And  a  new  altar, 
And  thou.  Saint  Ben,  shalt  be 
Writ  in  my  Psalter. 

Robert  Herrick. 


ROMANCE 

\ViiEX  I  was  l)nt  thirteen  or  so 
I  went  into  a  golden  land, 

Chimborazo,  C'otopaxi 
'Jook  me  by  the  hand. 

My  lather  died,  my  brother  too. 
They  passed  like  fleeting  cireams, 

I  stood  where  Popoeatapell 
In   the  sunlijjht  fleams. 
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I  dimly  heard  the  master's  voice 

And  boys  far-off  at  play, 
Chimborazo,  CotoiDaxi 

Plad  stolen  me  away. 


I  walked  in  a  great  golden  dream 

To  and  fro  from  school — - 
Shining  Popocatapetl 

The  dusty  streets  did  rule. 

I  walked  home  with  a  gold  dark  boy, 

And  never  a  word  I'd  say, 
Chimborazo,  Cotopaxi 

Had  taken  my  speech  away  : 

I  gazed  entranced  upon  his  face 

Fairer  than  any  flower — 
O  shining  Popocatapetl 

It  was  thy  magic  hour  : 

The  houses,  people,  traffic  seemed 

Thin  fading  dreams  by  day, 
Chimborazo,  Cotopaxi 

They  had  stolen  my  sctul  away  ! 

W.  J.  Turner. 
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ARABIA 

Far  are  the  shades  of  Arabia, 

Where  the  Princes  ride  at  noon, 

'Mid  the  verdurous  vales  and  thiekets, 

Under  the  ghost  of  the  moon; 

And  so  dark  is  that  vaulted  purple 

Flowers  in  the  forest  rise 

And  toss  into  blossom  'gainst  the  phantom  stars 

Pale  in  the  noonday  skies. 

Sweet  is  the  music  of  Arabia 

In  my  heart,  when  out  of  dreams 

I  still  in  the  thin  clear  mirk  of  dawn 

Descry  her  gliding  streams; 

Hear  her  strange  lutes  on  the  green  banks 

Ring  loud  with  the  grief  and  delight 

Of  the  dim-silked,  dark-haired  Musicians 

In  the  brooding  silence  of  night. 

They  haunt  me — her  lutes  and  her  forests; 

No  beauty  on  earth  I  sec 

But  shadowed  with  that  dream  recalls 

Her  loveliness  to  me  : 

Still  eyes  look  coldly  u])on  me, 

Cold  voices  whisper  and  say — - 

'He  is  crazed  with  the  spell  of  far  Arabia, 

They  lune  stolen  his  wits  away.' 

Walter  dk  i.a  Maue. 


UK.   IV. 
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WITH   A   COPY   OF  IIERRICK 

Fresh  with  all  airs  ol"  woodland  brooks 

And  scents  of  showers, 
Take  to  your  haunt  of  holy  books 

This  saint  of  flowers. 

When  meadows  burn  with  budding  May, 

And  heaven  is  blue, 
Before  his  shrine  oiu*  prayers  we  say, — 

Saint  Robin  true. 

Love  crowned  with  thorns  is  on  his  staff, — • 

Thorns  of  sweet-brier; 
His  benediction  is  a  laugh. 

Birds  are  his  choir. 

His  sacred  robe  of  white  and  red 

Unction  distils; 
He  hath  a  nimbus  round  his  head 

Of  daffodils. 

Fdmuxd  Gosse. 
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ON   MALVERN   HILL 

A  WIND  is  brushing  down  the  clover, 
It  sweeps  the  tossing  branches  bare. 

Blowing  the  poising  Kestrel  over 

The  crumbling  ramparts  of  the  Caer. 

It  whirls  the  scattered  leaves  before  us 

Along  the  dusty  road  to  home, 
Once  it  awakened  into  chorus 

The  heart-strings  in  the  ranks  of  Rome. 

There  by  the  gusty  coppice  border 
The  shrilling  trumpets  broke  the  halt, 
,  The  Roman  line,  the  Roman  order, 

Swayed  forwards  to  the  blind  assault. 

Spearman  and  charioteer  and  bowman 
Charged  and  were  scattered  into  spray. 

Savage  and  taciturn  the  Roman 

Hewed  upwards  in  the  Roman  way. 

There — in  the  twilight — where  the  cattle 
Are  lowing  home  across  the  fields, 

The  beaten  warriors  left  the  battle 

Dead  on  the  clansmen's  Avickcr  shields. 

The  leaves  whirl  in  the  wind's  riot 

Beneath  the  Beacon's  jutting  s])ur. 
Quiet  are  clan  and  chief,  and  quiet 

Centurion  and  sigiiilcr. 

John   Maskiikld. 
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TO   HIS   DEAR   GOD 

I'll  hoi^c  no  more 
For  things  that  will  not  come  : 
And,  if  they  do,  they  prove  but  cumbersome; 

Wealth  brings  much  woe  : 
And,  since  it  fortunes  so, 
'Tis  better  to  be  poor. 

Than  so  abound. 

As  to  be  drowned, 
Or  overwhelmed  with  store. 

Pale  care,  avant  ! 
I'll  learn  to  be  content 
\Vith  that  small  stock,  Thy  Bounty  gave  or  lent. 

What  may  conduce 
To  my  most  healthful  use, 
Almighty  God  me  grant; 

But  that,  or  this, 

'J'hat  hurtful  is. 
Deny  thy  suppliant. 

Robert  IIerrick. 
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BY   THE   SEA 

It  is  a  beauteous  evening,  calm  and  free; 
The  holy  time  is  quiet  as  a  Nun 
Breathless  with  adoration;    the  broad  sun 

Is  sinking  down  in  its  tranquillity; 

The  gentleness  of  heaven  broods  o'er  the  Sea  : 
Listen  !    the  mighty  Being  is  awake, 
And  doth  with  his  eternal  motion  make 

A  soimd  like  thunder— everlastingly. 

Dear  child  !    dear  girl !    that  walkest  with  me  here. 
If  thou  appear  mitouch'd  by  solemn  thought 
Thy  nature  is  not  therefore  less  divine  : 

Thou  liest  in  Abraham's  bosom  all  the  year, 

And  worshipp'st  at  the  Temple's  inner  shrine, 
God  being  with  thee  when  we  know  it  not. 

William  Wordswoktii. 


THE   PASSIONATE    SHEPHERD   TO   HIS   LOVE 

Come  live  with  me  and  l)e  my  Love, 
And  we  will  all  the  pleasures  prove 
That  hills  and  valleys,  dale  and  field, 
And  all  the  craggy  nujuntains  yield. 

There  will  we  sit  upon  the  rocks 
And  sec  the  shepherds  feed  tlieir  Mocks, 
liy  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  falls 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals. 
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There  will  1  make  thee  beds  of  roses 
A.nd  a  thousand  fragrant  posies, 
A  cajj  of  flowers,  and  a  kirtle 
Embroider'd  all  with  leaves  of  myrtle. 


V  gOAvn  made  of  the  finest  wool, 
VVhieh  from  our  pretty  lambs  we  pull, 
Fair  lined  slippers  for  the  cold. 

With  buckles  of  the  purest  gold. 

V  belt  of  straw  and  ivy  buds 
IVith  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs  : 
\nd  if  these  pleasures  may  thee  move, 
^ome  live  with  me  and  be  my  Love. 

Thy  silver  dishes  for  thy  meat 
As  precious  as  the  gods  do  eat, 
Shall  on  an  ivory  table  be 
Prepared  each  day  for  thee  and  mc. 

The  shepherd  swains  shall  dance  and  sing 
For  thy  delight  each  May-morning  : 
If  these  delights  thy  mind  may  move. 
Then  live  with  me  and  be  my  Love. 

Christopher  Marlowe. 
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TO  HIS   LOVE 

When  in  the  chronicle  of  wasted  time 
I  see  descriptions  of  the  fairest  wights, 

And  beauty  making  beautiful  old  rhyme 

In  praise  of  ladies  dead,  and  lovely  knights; 

Then  in  the  blazon  of  sweet  beauty's  best 
Of  hand,  of  foot,  of  lip,  of  eye,  of  brow, 

I  see  their  antique  pen  would  have  exprcst 
Ev'n  such  a  beauty  as  you  master  now. 

So  all  their  praises  are  but  prophecies 
Of  this  our  time,  all  you  prefiguring; 

And,  for  they  look'd  but  with  divining  eyes, 
They  had  not  skill  enough  your  worth  to  sing  : 

For  we,  which  now  behold  these  present  days. 
Have  eyes  to  wonder,  but  lack  tongues  to  praise. 

William  Shakespeare. 


MY   LADY   GlIKEXSLKEVES 

Alas  !    my  lo\'e,  you  do  nie  wrong 

To  cast  me  off  discourteously; 
And  I  have  loved  you  so  l(»ng, 
Delighting  in  yoiu-  company. 
Grccnslceves  was  all  my  joy  ! 
Greenslcevcs  was  my  delight  ! 
Grcenslceves  was  my  heart  of  gold  ! 
And  who  but  mv  Ladv  CJrccnslccxcs  ! 
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I  bought  thee  petticoats  of  the  best, 

The  cloth  so  fine  as  fine  as  might  be; 
I  gave  thee  jewels  for  thy  chest, 
And  all  this  cost  I  spent  on  thee. 
Green  sleeves  was  all  my  joy  ! 
Crcensleeves  was  my  delight ! 
Grcensleeves  was  my  heart  of  gold  ! 
And  who  but  my  Lady  Grcensleeves  ! 

Thy  smock  of  silk,  both  fair  and  white, 

AVith  gold  embroidered  gorgeousi}'; 
Tliy  petticoat  of  sendal  right : 
And  these  I  bought  thee  gladly, 
Greensleeves  was  all  my  joy  ! 
Grcensleeves  was  my  delight ! 
Greenslec^'es  was  my  heart  of  gold  ! 
And  who  but  my  Lady  Grcensleeves  I 

Greensleeves  now  farewell  !    adieu  ! 

God  I  pray  to  prosper  thee  ! 
lor  I  am  still  thy  lover  true  : 
Come  once  again  and  love  me  ! 
Greensleeves  was  all  my  joy  ! 
Greensleeves  was  all  my  delight  ! 
Grcensleeves  was  my  heart  of  gokl  ! 
And  wlio  l)ut  my  Lady  Greensleeves  ! 

Anonymous. 
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THE   BANKS   O'   BOON 

Ye  flowery  banks  o'  bonie  Uoon, 

How  can  ye  blumc  sae  fair  ! 
How  can  ye  chant,  ye  little  birds, 

And  I  sae  fu'  o'  care  ! 

Thoirli  break  my  heart,  thou  bonie  bird, 

That  sings  upon  the  bough; 
Thou  minds  me  o'  the  happy  days 

When  my  fausc  Luve  was  true. 

Thou'll  break  my  heart,  thou  bonie  bird, 

That  sings  beside  thy  mate; 
For  sae  I  sat,  and  sae  I  sang, 

And  wist  na  o'  my  fate. 

Aft  hae  I  roved  by  bonie  Boon 

To  see  the  woodbine  twine; 
And  ilka  bird  sang  o'  its  luve, 

And  sae  did  I  o'  mine. 

Wi'  lightsome  heart  I  pu'd  a  rose. 

Frae  aff  its  thorny  tree; 
And  my  fause  luver  staw  the  rose, 

JJut  left  the  thorn  wi'  me. 

llOBEUT    IBUKNS. 
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SONG 

Ask  me  no  more  where  Jove  bestows, 
When  June  is  past,  the  fading  rose; 
For  in  your  beauties  orient  deep 
These  llowers,  as  in  their  eauses,  sk'cp. 

Ask  mc  no  more,  whither  do  stray 
The  golden  atoms  of  the  day; 
For,  in  pure  love,  heaven  did  pre])are 
Those  powders  to  enrieh  yoiu"  hair. 

Ask  me  no  more,  whither  doth  haste 
The  nightingale,  when  May  is  past; 
I'or  in  your  sweet  dividing  throat 
She  winters,  and  keeps  Avarm  her  note. 

Ask  me  no  more,  where  those  stars  ligiit. 
That  downwards  fall  in  dead  of  night; 
For  in  your  eyes  they  sit,  and  there 
Fixed  become,  as  in  their  sphere. 

Ask  me  no  more,  if  east  or  west, 
The  pha-nix  builds  Iier  spic-y  nest; 
For  unto  you  at  last  she  flies. 
And  in  your  fragrant  bosom  dies. 

TnoMAS  Carew. 
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A   RED,    RED   ROSE 

O  MY  Liive's  like  a  red,  red  rose 

That's  newly  sprung  in  June  : 
O  my  Luve's  like  the  melodie 

That's  sweetly  play'd  in  tune. 

As  fair  art  thou,  my  bonie  lass, 

So  deep  in  luvc  am  I : 
And  I  will  luve  thee  still,  my  dear, 

Till  a'  the  seas  gang  dry  : 

Till  a'  the  seas  gang  dry,  my  dear. 
And  the  rocks  melt  wi'  the  sun; 

O  I  will  luve  thee  still,  my  dear. 
While  the  sands  o'  life  shall  run. 

RoBKKT  Burns. 
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'THE    GLORIES    OF    OUR    BLOOD    AND    STATE' 

The  glories  of  our  blood  and  state 

Are  shadows,  not  substantial  things; 
There  is  no  armour  against  fate; 

Death  lays  his  icy  hand  on  kings  : 
Sceptre  and  Crown 
Must  tumble  down, 
And  in  the  dust  be  equal  made 
With  the  poor  crooked  scythe  and  spade. 

Some  men  with  swords  may  reap  the  field, 

And  plant  fresh  laurels  where  they  kill  : 
But  their  strong  nerves  at  last  must  yield; 
They  tame  but  one  another  still ; 
Early  or  late 
They  stoop  to  fate. 
And  must  give  up  their  murmuring  breath 
'When  they,  pale  captives,  creep  to  death. 

The  garlands  wither  on  your  brow; 

Then  boast  no  more  your  mighty  deeds; 
Upon  Death's  purple  altar  now 

See  where  the  victor-victim  bleeds  : 
Your  heads  must  come 
To  the  cold  tomb; 
Only  the  actions  of  the  just 
Smell  sweet,  and  blossom  in  tlieiv  dust. 

JaMKS    SlIIKI.KY. 
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DIRGE  FROM   'CYMBELINE' 

Fear  no  more  the  heat  o'  the  sun 

Nor  the  furious  winter's  rages; 
Thou  thy  worldly  task  hast  done, 

Home  art  gone  and  ta'en  thy  wages  : 
Golden  lads  and  girls  all  must, 
As  chimney-sweepers,  come  to  dust. 

Fear  no  more  the  frown  o'  the  great. 
Thou  art  past  the  tyrant's  stroke; 

Care  no  more  to  clothe  and  eat; 
To  thee  the  reed  is  as  the  oak  : 

The  sceptre,  learning,  physic,  must 

All  follow  this,  and  come  to  dust.  . 

Fear  no  more  the  lightning-flash 
Nor  the  all-dreaded  thunder-stone; 

Fear  not  slander,  censure  rash; 
Thou  hast  finish'd  joy  and  moan  : 

All  lovers  young,  all  lovers  must 

Consign  to  thee,  and  come  to  dust. 

William  Shakespeare. 
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HERACLITUS 

TiiEY  told  mc,  Heraciitus,  they  told  me  you  were  dead, 
They  brought  mc  bitter  news  to   hear  and   bitter  tears 

to  shed. 
1  wept,  as  I  remembered  how  often  you  and  I 
Had  tired  the  sun  with  talking  and  sent  him   down   the 

sky. 

And  now  that  thou  art  lying,  my  dear  old  Carian  guest, 
A  handful  of  gray  ashes,  long  long  ago  at  rest, 
Still  are  thy  pleasant  voices,  thy  nightingales,  awake; 
For  Death,  he  taketh  all  away,  but  them  he  cannot  take. 

William  Cory. 


SONNET 

When  to  the  sessions  of  sweet  silent  thought 
I  summon  up  remembrance  of  things  past, 

I  sigh  the  lack  of  many  a  thing  I  sought, 

And  with  old  woes  new  wail  my  dear  time's  waste; 

Then  can  I  drown  an  eye,  unused  to  flow. 

For  precious  friends  hid  in  death's  dateless  night, 

And  weep  afresh  love's  long-since-eanceU'd  woe, 
And  moan  the  expense  of  many  a  vanish'd  sight. 

Then  can  I  grieve  at  grievances  foregone, 
And  heavily  from  woe  to  woe  tell  o'er 

The  sad  account  of  fore-bemoaned  moan, 
Which  I  new  ]:)ay  as  if  not  })aid  before  : 

• — But  if  tlie  wliilc  1   tliink  on  thee,  dear   fi'iend, 
All  losses  are  restoi'cd,  and  sorrows  end. 

William  Shakespeare. 
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EASTER    NIGHT 

All  night  had  shout  of  men  and  cry 
Of  woeful  Avonien  filled  His  way; 

Until  that  noon  of  sombre  sky 
On  Friday,  clamour  and  display 

Smote  Him;    no  solitude  had  He, 

No  silence,  since  Gethsemane. 

Public  was  Death;    but  Power,  but  Might, 

But  Life  again,  but  Victory, 
Were  hushed  within  the  dead  of  night. 

The  shutter'd  dark,  the  secrecy. 
And  all  alone,  alone,  alone 
He  rose  again  behind  the  stone. 

Alice  jNIeynell. 
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THE   SHIP 

Theke  was  no  song  nor  shout  of  joy 

Nor  beam  of  moon  or  sun, 
When  she  came  back  from  the  voyage 

Long  ago  begun; 
But  twihght  on  the  A\aters 

Was  quiet  and  gray, 
And  she  ghded  steady,  steady  and  pensive, 

Over  the  open  bay. 

Her  sails  were  bro^vn  and  ragged, 

And  her  crew  hollow-eyed. 
But  their  silent  lips  spoke  content 

And  their  shoulders  pride; 
Though  she  had  no  captives  on  her  deck. 

And  in  her  hold 
There  were  no  heaps  of  corn  or  timber 

Or  silks  or  gold. 

J.  C.  Squire. 


REAL   PROPERTY 

Tell  me  aboiit  Ihat  harvest  field. 

■ — Oh  !    Fifty  acres  of  living  bread. 

The  colour  has  painted  itself  in  my  heart. 

The  form  is  patterned  in  my  head. 

So  now  I  take  it  everywhere; 

See  it  whenever  1  look  round; 

Hear  it  growing  through  every  sound, 
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Know  exactly  the  sound  it  makes — 
Remembering,  as  one  must  all  day, 
Under  the  pavement  the  live  earth  aches. 

Trees  are  at  the  farther  end. 
Limes  all  full  of  the  drowsy  bee  : 
So  there  must  be  a  harvest  field 
AVhenever  one  thinks  of  a  linden-tree. 

A  hedge  is  round  it.  very  tall, 
Hazy  and  cool  uud  Jireathing  sweet. 
Round  i)aradi.se  is  such  a  ^vall, 
And  all  the  day,  in  sucl\  a  way. 
In  paradise  the  wild  birds  call. 

You  only  need  to  close  your  eyes 

And  pass  into  yom*  secret  mind. 

And  )'ou'll  be  into  paradise  : 

I've  learnt  quite  easity  to  find 

Some  Unden-trees  and  drowsy  bees, 

A  tall  sweet  hedge  with  the  corn  behind. 

I  will  not  ]ui\e  that  harvest  mown  ; 
I'll  keep  the  corn  and  leave  the  l)vead. 
I've  bought  that  field;    it's  now  my  own  : 
I've  fifty  acres  in  my  head. 
I  lake  it  as  a  dream  to  bed. 
I  carr\'  it  about  all  day.  .  .  . 

Sometimes  when  I  have  found  a  friend 
I  give  a  blade  of  corn  aN\ay. 

Harold  Monro. 

BK.  IV.  D 
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TO  MEADOWS 

Ye  have  been  fresh  and  green, 

Ye  have  been  filled  with  flowers; 
And  ye  the  walks  have  been 

Where  maids  have  spent  their  hours. 

Ye  have  beheld  how  they 

With  wicker  arks  did  come 
To  kiss  and  bear  aw'ay 

The  richer  cowslips  home. 

You've  heard  them  sweetly  sing. 

And  seen  tliem  in  a  round, 
Each  virgin,   like  a  Spring, 

With  honeysuckles  crowned. 

But  now  we  sec  none  here 

Whose  silvery  feet  did  tread, 
And  with  dishevelled  hair 

Adorned  this  smoother  mead. 

Like  unthrifts,  having  spent 

Your  stock,  and  needy  gro^vn, 
You're  left  here  to  lament 

Your  poor  estates  alone. 

Robert  IIerhick. 
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ODE   TO   THE  WEST  WIND 

(1) 
O  \\'ILD  West  Wind,  thou  l^rcath  of  Autuniu's  being. 
Thou,  from  whose  unseen  presence  tlie  leaves  dead 
Are  driven,  like  ghosts  from  an  enchanter  fleeing, 

Yellow,  and  black,  and  pale,  and  hectic  red. 

Pestilence-stricken  multitudes  :    O  thou 
Who  chariotfst  to  their  dark  vvintrv  bed 

The  winged  seeds,  where  they  He  cold  and  low. 

Each  like  a  corpse  wilhin  its  grave,  until 
Thine  azure  sister  of  the  Spring  shall  blow 

Her  clarion  o'er  the  dreaming  earth,  and  fill 

(Driving  sweet  buds  like  flocks  to  feed  in  air) 
With  living  hues  and  odours  plain  and  hill  : 

Wild  Spirit,  Avhich  art  moving  e\'erywhere; 
Destroyer  and  Preserver;    hear,  oh,  hear  ! 

(2) 
Thou  on  whose  stream,  'mid  the  steep  sky's  commotion, 

Loose  clouds  like  earth's  decaying  leaves  are  shed. 
Shook  from  the  tangled  boughs  of  Heaven  and  Ocean, 

Angels  of  rain  and  lightning  :    there  are  spread 

On  the  blue  surface  of  thine  airy  surge, 
Like  the  bright   hair  u])lifted   from  the  head 

Of  some  fierce  Ma'iiad.  cn  en   Ironi  the  dim  verge 

Of  the  horizon  tf)  the  zenith's  height. 
The  locks  of  the  approaching  storm.     Thou  dirge 
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Of  the  dying  year,  to  whicli  this  dosing  night 

Will  be  the  dome  of  a  vast  sepulchre, 
Vaulted  with  all  thy  congregated  might 

Of  vapours,  from  whose  solid  atmosphere 

Black  rain,  and  fire,  and  hail,  will  burst :    oh,  hear  ! 

(3) 
Thou  v\^ho  didst  vvaken  from  his  summer  dreams 

The  blue  Mediterranean^  where  he  lay. 
Lull'd  by  the  coil  of  his  crystalKne  streams^ 

Beside  a  pumice  isle  in  Baiic's  bay, 

And  saw  in  sleep  old  palaces  and  towers 
Quivering  within  the  wave's  intenser  day, 

All  overgrown  with  aziuc  moss  and  flowers 

So  sweet,  the  sense  faints  picturing  them  !     Thou 
For  whose  path  the  Atlantic's  level  powers 

Cleave  themselves  into  chasms,  while  far  below 

The  sea-blooms  and  the  oozy  woods  which  wear 
The  sapless  foliage  of  the  ocean,  know 

Thy  voice,  and  suddenly  grow  gray  with  fear, 
And  tremble  and  despoil  themseh  cs  :    oh,  lic:ir  ! 

(4) 
If  I  were  a  dead  leaf  thou  mightest  bear; 

If  I  were  a  swift  cloud  to  fly  with  thee; 
A  wave  to  pant  beneath  thy  power,  and  shnve 

The  impulse  of  thy  strength,  only  less  fi-ee 

Than  thou,  O  uncontrollable  !    If  even 
I  were  as  in  my  boyhood,  and  could  be 
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The  comrade  of  thy  wanderings  over  Heaven, 
As  then,  when  to  outstrip  thy  skyey  speed 
Scarce  seemed  a  vision,  I  would  ne'er  have  striven 

As  thus  with  thee  in  prayer  in  my  sore  need. 

Oh,  Hft  me  as  a  wave,  a  leaf,  a  cloud  ! 
I  fall  upon  the  thorns  of  life  !    I  bleed  ! 

A  heavy  weight  of  hours  has  chained  and  bowed 
One  too  like  thee  :    tameless,  and  swift,  and  proud. 

(5) 
Make  me  thy  lyre,  even  as  the  forest  is : 

What  if  my  leaves  are  falling  like  its  own  ! 
The  tumult  of  thy  mitrhty  harmonics 

Will  take  from  both  a  deep,  autunmal  tone, 

Sweet  though  in  sadness.     Be  thou.  Spirit  fierce, 
My  spirit !     Be  thou  me,  impetuous  one  ! 

Drive  my  dead  thoughts  over  the  universe 

Like  withered  leaves  to  quicken  a  new  birth  ! 
And,  by  the  incantation  of  this  verse, 

Scatter,  as  from  an  unextinguished  hearth 

Ashes  and  sparks,  my  words  among  mankind  ! 
Be  through  my  lips  to  unawakened  earth 

The  trumpet  of  a  prophecy  !    O  Wind, 

ir  Winter  comes,  can  Spring  be  far  behind? 

Percy  Bysshe  Shelley. 
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ODE   TO  AUTUMN 

Seasox  of  mists  and  mellow  fruitfuliiess, 
Close  bosom-friend  of  the  maturicg  sun; 

Conspiring  with  hiin  liow  to  load  and  bless 

With  fruit  the  vines  that  round  the  thatch-eaves  run; 

To  bend  with  apples  the  moss'd  cottage-trees, 
And  fill  all  fruit  with  ripeness  to  the  eore; 

To  swell  the  gourd,  and  plump  the  hazel  shells 

Witii  a  svscct  kernel;    to  set  budding  more. 
And  still  more,  latt-r  flowers  for  the  l>ees, 
TTtitil  they  think  warm  days  will  never  eease; 
For  Sunuuer  has  o'erl^rimm'd  their  elammv  eells. 


Who  hatli  not  seen  tliee  oft  amitl  thy  store? 

Sometimes  whoever  seeks  abroad  may  find 
Thee  sitting  careless  on  a  granary  floor, 

Thy  hair  soft-lifted  by  the  winnowing  wind; 
Or  on  a  half-reap'd  furrow  sound  asleep, 

Drows'd  with  the  fume  of  poppies,  while  thy  hook 
Spares  the  next  swath  and  all  its  twined  flowers; 
And  sometimes  like  a  gleaner  thou  dost  keep 

Steady  thy  laden  head  across  a  brook; 

Or  by  a  eider-press,  with  patient  look, 

Thou  watehest  the  last  oozings,  hours  by  hours. 


Where  are  the  songs  of  Spring?    Ay,  where  are  they? 

Think  not  of  them,— thou  hast  thy  music  too. 
While  barred  clouds  bloom  the  soft-dying  day 

And  touch  the  stubble-plains  with  rosy  hue; 
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Then  in  a  wailful  choir  the  small:  gnats  mourn 
Among  the  river  sallows,  borne  aloft 

Or  sinking  as  the  light  Avind  lives  or  dies; 
And  full-grown  lambs  loud  bleat  from  hilly  bourn; 
Hedge-crickets  sing,  and  now  with  treble  soft 
The  redbreast  Avhistles  from  a  garden-eroft. 
And  gathering  swallows  twitter  in  the  skies. 

John  Keats. 


A  THANKSGIVING  TO  GOD  FOR  HIS  HOUSE 

Lord,  Thou  hast  given  me  a  cell 

AYliercin  io  dwell; 
A  little  house,   whdse  huiiil)le  roof 

Is  weathcriDroof; 
Under  the  spars  of  which  I  lie 

Both  soft  and  dry. 
AVhere  Thou,  my  chamber  for  to  ward, 

Hast  set  a  guard 
Of  harmless  thoughts,  to  watch  and  keep 

Me  while  I  sleep. 
Low  is  my  porch,  as  is  my  fate, 

Both  void  of  state; 
And  yet  the  threshold  of  my  door 

Is  worn  by  the  poor, 
Who  hither  come,  and  freely  get 

Good  words  or  meat. 
Like  as  my  parlour,  so  my  hall, 

And  kitchen  small; 
A  little  buttery,   and  therein 

A  little  bin. 
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Which  kce2)s  my  little  ioat  of  bread 

Unchipt,  unflead. 
Some  brittle  sticks  of  thorn  or  brier 

Make  me  a  fire, 
Close  by  whose  living  coal  I  §it, 

And  glow  like  it. 
Lord,  I  confess,  too,  when  I  dine 

The  pulse  is  Thine, 
And  all  those  other  bits  that  be 

There  placed  by  Thee. 
Tlif  worts,  the  purslain,  and  thtr  mess 

Of  watcr-ci-ess, 
Which  of  TIty  kindness  Thou  hast  sent : 

And  my  content 
Makes  those,  and  my  beloved  beet, 

To  be  more  sweet. 
"J'is  Thou  that  crown'st  my  glittering  hearth 

With  guiltless  mirth; 
And  giv'st  me  wassail  bowls  to  drink, 

Spiced  to  the  brink. 
Lord,  'tis  Thy  plenty-dropping  hand 

That  sows  my  land  : 
All  this,  and  better,  dost  Thou  send 

Me  for  this  end  : 
That  I  should  render  for  my  part 

•    A  thankful  heart. 
Which,  fired  with  incense,  I  resign 

As  wholly  Thine  : 
But  the  acceptance — that  must  be, 

O  Lord,  by  Thee. 

ROBEKT   HeRHICK. 
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ELEGY  ^YRITTEN  IN  A  COUNTRY  CHURCHYARD 

The  curfew  tolls  the  kiiell  of  parting  day. 
The  lowmg  herd  w.nds  slowly  o'er  the  lea, 

The  ploughman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way, 
And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness,  and  to  me. 

Now  fades  the  glimmering  landscape  on  the  sight, 
And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds, 

Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  droning  flight, 
And  drowsy  tinklings  lull  the  distant  folds  : 

Save  that  from  yonder  ivy-mantled  tower 

The  moping  owl  does  to  the  moon  complain 

Of  such  as,  wandering  near  her  secret  bower, 
Molest  her  ancient  solitary  reign. 

Beneath  those  rugged  elms,  that  yew-tree's  shade, 
Where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  mouldering  heap. 

Each  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid. 

The  rude  Forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep. 

The  breezy  call  of  incense-breathing  morn. 

The  swallow  twittering  from  the  straw-built  shed, 

The  cock's  shrill  clarion,  or  the  echoing  horn, 
No  more  shall  rouse  them  from  their  lowly  bed. 

For  them  no  more  the  blazing  hearth  shall  burn. 
Or  busy  housewife  ply  her  evening  care  : 

No  children  run  to  lisp  their  sire's  return, 
Or  climb  his  knees  the  envied  kiss  to  share. 
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Oft  did  the  harvest  to  their  sickle  >neld, 

Their  furrow  oft  the  stubborn  glebe  has  broke; 

How  jcicund  did  they  drive  their  team  afield  ! 

How  bow"(l  tiic  woods  beneath  their  sturdy  stroke  ! 

Let  not  Ambition  moek  their  useful  toil, 
Their  homely  joys,  and  destiny  obscure; 

Nor  Grandeur  hear  with  a  disdainful  smile 
The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  Poor- 

The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  povver, 

And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e  er  gave, 

Awaits  alike  th'  inevitable  hoiu-  : — 

The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  gra%'e. 

Nor  you,  ye  Proud,  inipulc  to  these  tlie  fault 
If  Memory  o'er  their  tomb  no  trophies'  raise, 

^^'here  through  the  long-drawn  aisle  and  fretted  vault 
The  pealing  anthem  swells  the  note  of  praise. 

Can  storied  urn  or  animated  bust 

Baek  to  its  mansion  call  the  fleeting  breath? 

Can  Honour's  voice  provoke  the  silent  dust. 
Or  Flattery  soothe  the  dull  cold  ear  of  Death? 

Perhaps  in  this  neglected  spot  is  laid 

Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celestial  fire; 

Hands,  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  sway'd. 
Or  waked  to  ecstasy  the  living  lyre  : 

J?ut  Knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page 
liieh  with  the  s])oiIs  of  time,  did  ne'er  unroll; 

Chill  Pemuy  rejiress'd  their  noble  rage. 
And  froze  the  <'enial  current  of  the  soul. 
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Fuli  many  a  gem  cf  purest  ray  serene 

The  dark  unfathom'd  caves  of  ocean  boar  ; 

Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 

Some  \illacre-Hampden,  that  with  dauntless  breast 
The  little  tyrant  of  his  fields  withstood, 

Some  mute  inglorious  Milton  here  may  rest, 

Some  Cromwell;  guiltless  of  his  countr>''s  blood, 

'J'ii    :i|.|.lause  of  list'ning  senates  to  command, 
The  threats  of  pain  and  ruin  to  despise, 

To  scatter  plenty  o'er  a  smiling  land. 

And  rcafl  tlieir  history  in  a  nation's  eyes 

Their  lot  forbad  :    nor  circumscribed  alone 

Their  growing  virtues,  l)ut  their  crimes  confined; 

Forbad  to  Made  through  slaughter  to  a  throne, 

And  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind,  i 

The  struggling  pangs  of  conscious  truth  to  hide, 
To  quench  the  blushes  of  ingenuous  shame. 

Or  heap  the  shrine  of  Luxury  and  Pride 
With  incense  kindled  at  the  Muse's  flame. 

Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife, 
Their  sober  wishes  never  learn'd  to  stray; 

Along  the  cool  sequester'd  vale  of  life 

They  kept  the  noiseless  tenour  of  their  way. 

Yet  e'en  these  bones  from  insult  to  protect 

Some  frail  memorial  still  erected  nigh. 
With  uncouth  rhymes  and  shapeless  sculpture  deck'd, 

Implores  the  passing  tribute  of  a  sigh. 
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Their  namej  their  years,  speit  by  th'  unletter'd  Muse, 

The  place  of  fame  and  elegy  supply  : 
And  many  a  holy  text  around  she  strews, 

That  teach  the  rustic  moralist  to  die.  <--  ; 

For  who,  to  dumb  forgetfulness  a  prey, 
This  pleasing  anxious  being  e'er  resign'd, 

Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day, 
Nor  cast  one  longing  lingering  look  behind? 

On  some  fond  breast  the  parting  soul  relies. 
Some  pious  drops  the  closing  eye  requires; 

E'en  from  the  tomb  the  voice  of  Natm-e  cries, 
E'en  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires. 

For  thee,  who,  mindful  of  th'  unhonour'd  dead, 
]^ost  in  these  lines  their  artless  tale  relate; 

If  chance,  by  lonely  contemplation  led. 
Some  kindred  spirit  shall  inquire  thy  fate. 

Haply  some  hoary-headed  swain  may  say, 
'Oft  have  we  seen  him  at  the  peep  of  dawn 

Brushing  with  hasty  steps  the  dews  away. 
To  meet  the  sun  upon  the  upland  lawn;  / 1 

'There  at  the  foot  of  yonder  nodding  beech 
That  wreathes  its  old  fantastic  roots  so  high. 

His  listless  length  at  noontide  would  he  stretch, 
And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  babbles  by, 

'Hard  by  yon  wood,  now  smiling  as  in  scorn, 
Muttering  his  wayward  fancies  he  would  rove; 

Now  drooping,  woeful  wan,  like  one  forlorn, 

Or  crazed  with  care,  or  cross'd  in  hopeless  love. 
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'0ns  morn  I  miss  d  him  on  the  custom'd  hill. 

Along  the  heath,  and  near  his  favourite  tree; 
Another  came;    nor  yet  beside  the  rill, 

Nor  up  the  lawn,  nor  at  the  wood  was  he; 

'The  next  with  dirges  due  in  sad  array 

Slow  tiirough  the  church- way  path  we  saw  him  borne — 
Approach  and  read  (for  thou  canst  read)  the  lay 

Graved  on  the  stone  beneath  von  aced  thorn.' 


THE    F'.PITAPH 

Here  rests  his  head  upon  the  lap  of  Earth 
A  Youth,  to  Fortune  and  to  Fame  unknown; 

Fair  Science  froAvn'd  not  on  his  humble  birtli. 
Ami  Melancholy  mark'd  liiin  for  her  own. 

Large  was  his  bounty,  and  his  soul  sincere; 

Heaven  did  a  recompense  as  largely  send  : 
He  gave  to  Misery  all  he  had,  a  tear, 

He  gain'd  from  HeaAen,  'twas  all  he  wish'd,  a  friend. 

No  farther  seek  his  merits  to  disclose, 

Or  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode, 

(There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  repose,) 
The  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  God. 

TnoMA.s  Gmay. 
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AUTUMN 

I  LOVE  the  fitful  gust  that  shakos 

The  casement  all  the  clay, 
And  from  the  glossy  elm -tree  takes 

The  faded  leaves  awaj^ 
Twirling  them  by  the  window  pane 
With  thousand  others  down  the  lane. 

I  love  to  see  the  shaking  twig 

Danee  till  the  shut  of  eve, 
The  sparrow  on  the  cottage  rig, 

^^'hose  chirp  would  make  believe 
That  Spring  was  just  now  flirting  by 
In  Summer's  lap  w^ith  floAvers  to  lie. 

I  lo^^e  to  see  the  cottage  smoke 
Curl  upwards  through  the  trees, 

The  pigeons  nestled  round  the  cote 
On  November  days  like  these; 

The  cock  upon  the  dmighill  ci-owing, 

The  mill  sails  on  the  heath  a-going. 

The  feather  from  the  raven's  breast 

Falls  on  the  stubble  lea, 
The  acorns  near  the  old  crow's  nest 

Drop  pattering  down  the  tree; 
Tlie  grunting  pigs,  that  wait  for  all, 
Scramble  and  hurry  where  they  fall. 

John  Clake. 
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THE   GARDEN 

How  vainly  men  themselves  umaze, 
To  win  the  pahn,  the  oak,  or  bays; 
And  their  ineessant  labours  see 
Crowned  from  some  single  herb  or  tree. 
Whose  short  and  narroM-verged  shade 
Does  prudently  their  toils  upbraid; 
WliUe  all  the  llov.-ers  and  trees  do  close. 
To  v/eave  the  garlands  of  repose  ! 

Fair  (^ui<  t,  have  1   IVdind  thee  here, 
And  Innoeenee.  thy  sister  dear? 
Mistaken  long,  I  sought  yon  then 
In  busy  companies  ol"  men. 
Vonr  sacred  ]ilants,  if  here  below, 
Only  among  the  plants  will  grow; 
Society  is  all  but  rude 
To  this  delicious  solitude. 

No  white  nor  red  was  ever  seen 
So  amorous  as  this  lovely  green. 
Fond  lovers,  cruel  as  their  flame, 
Cut  in  these  trees  their  mistress'  name  : 
Little,  alas  !    they  know  or  heed, 
How  far  these  beauties   hers   exceed  ! 
Fair  trees  !    whcres'e'er  your  bark  I  wound, 
No  name  sliall  but  your  own  be  fovmd. 

When   wc  have  seen  our  ])assion's  heat. 
Love  hither  makes  his  best  retreat. 
The  gods,  that  mortal  beauty  chase, 
Still  in  a  tree  did  end  their  race; 
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Apolio  hunted  Daphne  so, 
Only  that  she  might  laurel  grow; 
■  And  Pan  did  after  Syrinx  speed, 
Not  as  a  nymph,  but  lor  a  reed. 


What  wondrous  life  is  this  I  lead  ! 
Ripe  apples  drop  about  my  head; 
The  luscious  clusters  of  the  vine 
Upon  my  mouth  do  crush  their  wine; 
The  nectarine,  and  curious  peach. 
Into  my  l\nnds  themselves  do  reach; 
Stumbling  on  melons,  as  I  pass, 
Insnared  with  flowers,  1  fall  on  grass. 

Meanwhile  the  mind,  from  pleasure  less, 
Withdraws  into  its  happiness; 
The  mind,  that  ocean  where  each  kind 
Does  straight  its  own  resemblance  find; 
Yet  it  creates,  transcending  these, 
Far  other  worlds,  and  other  seas, 
Annihilating  all  that's  made 
To  a  green  thought  in  a  green  shade. 

Here  at  the  fountain's  sliding  foot, 
Or  at  some  fruit-tree's  mossy  root, 
Casting  the  body's  vest  aside. 
My  soul  into  the  boughs  does  glide  : 
There,  Uke  a  bird,  it  sits  and  sings, 
Then  whets  and  combs  its  silver  wings, 
And,  till  prepared  for  longer  flight, 
Waves  in  its  plumes  the  various  light. 
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Such  Avas  that  happy  garden-state, 
While  man  there  walk'd  without  a  mate  : 
After  a  place  so  pure  and  sweet, 
"What  other  help  could  yet  be  meet  ! 
But  'twas  beyond  a  mortal's  share 
To  wander  solitary  there  : 
Two  paradises  'twere  in  one. 
To  live  in  paradise  alone. 

How  well  the  skilful  gardener  drew 
Of  flowers,  and  herbs,  this  dial  new; 
Where,  from  above,  the  milder  suu 
Does  through  a  fragrant  zodiac  run, 
And,  as  it  works,  the  industrious  bee 
Computes  its  time  as  well  as  we  ! 
How  could  such  sweet  and  wholesome  hours 
Be  reckoned  but  with  herbs  and  flowers? 

Andkew  Marvell. 


BK.  IV. 
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YATTENDON 

Among  tlie  woods  and  tillage 

That  fringe  the  topmost  downs, 
All  lonely  lies  the  village, 

Far  off  from  seas  and  towns. 
Yet  when  her  own  folk  slvmibcred 

I  heard  within  her  street 
Miu'mur  of  men  unnumbered 

And  march  of  myriad  feet. 

For  all  she  lies  so  lonely, 

Far  off  from  towns  and  seas. 
The  village  holds  not  only 

The  roofs  beneath  her  trees : 
^Yhile  I-ife  is  sweet  and  tragic 

And  Death  is  veiled  and  dumb, 
Hither,  by  singer's  magic, 

The  pilgrim  world  must  come, 

Henry  ISe^vbolt. 
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THE   SCHOLAR   GIPSY 

'There  was  very  lately  a  lad  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  who  was 
by  his  poverty  forced  to  leave  his  studies  there;  and  at  last  to 
join  himself  to  a  company  of  vagabond  gipsies.  Among  these 
extravagant  people,  by  the  insinuating  subtilty  of  his  carriage,  he 
quickly  got  so  much  of  their  love  and  esteem  as  that  they  discovered 
to  him  their  mystery.  After  he  had  been  a  pretty  while  exercised 
in  the  trade,  there  chanced  to  ride  by  a  couple  of  scholars,  who  had 
formerly  been  of  his  acquaintance.  They  quickly  spied  out  their 
old  friend  among  the  gipsies;  and  he  gave  them  an  account  of  the 
necessity  which  drove  him  to  that  kind  of  life,  and  told  them  that 
the  people  he  went  with  were  not  such  impostors  as  they  were  taken 
for,  but  that  they  had  a  traditional  kind  of  learning  among  them, 
and  could  do  wonders  by  the  power  of  imagination,  their  fancy 
binding  that  of  others  :  that  himself  had  learned  much  of  their 
art,  and  when  he  had  compassed  the  whole  secret,  he  intended, 
he  said,  to  leave  their  company,  and  give  the  world  an  account  of 
what  he  had  learned.' — Glanvil's  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  1661. 

Go,  for  they  call  you,  shepherd,  from  the  hill ! 
Go,  shepherd,  and  untie  the  wattled  cotes  I 

No  longer  leave  thy  wistful  flock  unfed, 
Nor  let  thy  bawling  fellows  rack  their  throats, 

Nor  the  cropp'd  grasses  shoot  another  head  1 
But  when  the  fields  are  still, 
And  the  tired  men  and  dogs  all  gone  to  rest, 

And  only  the  white  sheep  are  sometimes  seen 

Cross  and  recross  the  strips  of  moon-blanch'd  green, 
Come,  shepherd,  and  again  begin  the  quest ! 

Here,  where  the  reaper  was  at  work  of,  late — 
In  this  high  field's  dark  corner,  where  he  leaves 

His  coat,  his  basket,  and  his  earthen  cruse, 
And  in  the  sun  all  morning  binds  the  sheaves. 
Then  here,  at  noon,  comes  back  his  stores  to  use — - 
Here  will  I  sit  and  wait, 
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While  to  my  car  from  uplands  far  away 
The  bleating  of  the  folded  flocks  is  borne, 
With  distant  cries  of  reapers  in  the  corn — 

All  the  live  murmur  of  a  summer's  day. 

Scv(^cn'd  is  this  nook  o'er  the  high,  half-reap'd  field, 
And  here  till  smi-down,  shepherd,  will  1  be  ! 

Through  the  thick  corn  the  scarlet  poppies  pcc}). 
And  round  green  roots  and  yellowing  stalks  1  see 

Pale  blue  convolvulus  in  tendrils  creep; 
And  air-swept  lindens  yield 
Their  scent,  and  rustle  down  their  perfumed  showers 

Of  bloom  on  the  bent  grass  where  1  am  laid. 

And  bower  me  from  the  August  sun  with  shade; 
And  the  eye  travels  down  to  Oxford's  towers. 

And  near  me  on  the  grass  lies  Glanvil's  book — 
Come,  let  me  read  the  oft-read  tale  again  ! 

The  story  of  that  Oxford  scholar  poor, 
Of  shining  parts  and  quick  inventive  brain. 

Who,  tired  of  knocking  at  preferment's  door, 
One  summer  mom  forsook 
His  friends,  and  went  to  learn  the  gipsy  lore. 

And  roam'd  the  world  with  that  wild  brotherhood, 

And  came,  as  most  men  deem'd,  to  little  good. 
But  came  to  Oxford  and  his  friends  no  more. 

But  once,  years  after,  in  the  co  mi  try-lanes, 
Two  scholars  whom  at  college  erst  he  knew 

Met  him,  and  of  his  way  of  life  inquir'd. 
Whereat  he  answer'd,  that  the  gipsy  crew, 
His  mates,  had  arts  to  rule  as  they  desired 
The  workings  of  men's  brains; 
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And  they  can  bind  them  to  what  thoughts  they  will. 
'And  I,'  he  said,  'the  secret  of  their  art. 
When  lully  learn'd,  will  to  the  world  impart; 

But  it  needs  heaven-sent  n\oments  for  this  skill  !' 

This  said,  he  left  them,  and  rcturn'd  no  more. — 
But  rumours  himg  about  the  country-side 

That  the  lost  Scholar  long  was  seen  to  stray. 
Seen  by  rare  glimpses,  pensive  and  tongue-tied, 

In  hat  of  antique  shape,  and  cloak  of  gray, 
The  same  the  gipsies  wore. 
Shepherds  had  met  him  on  the  Hurst  in  spring; 

At  some  lone  alehouse  in  the  Berkshire  moors. 

On  the  Avarm  ingle-bench,  the  smock-frock'd  boors 
Had  found  him  seated  at  their  entering. 

But,  mid  their  drink  and  clatter,  he  would  fly; — • 
And  I  myself  seem  half  to  know  thy  looks, 

And  put  the  shepherds,  wanderer,  on  thy  trace; 
And  boys  who  in  lone  wheatfields  scare  the  rooks 

I  ask  if  thou  hast  pass'd  their  quiet  place; 
Or  in  my  boat  I  lie 
^loor'd  to  the  cool  bank  in  the  summer  heats. 

Mid  wide  grass  meadows  which   the   sunshine   fills. 

And  watch  the  warm  green-mu filed  Cumner  hills, 
And  wonder  if  thou  haunt'st  their  shy  retreats. 

For  most,  I  know,  thou  lov'st  retired  ground  I 
'I'hec,  at  the  ferry,  Oxford  riders  blithe. 

Returning  home  on  summer  nights,  have  met 
Crossing  the  stripling  Thames  at  Babloek-hithe, 
Trailing  in  the  cool  stream  tliy  fingers  Avct, 
As  the  punt's  rope  cliops  roniul; 
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And  leaning  backward  in  a  pensive  dream, 
And  fostering  in  thy  lap  a  heap  of  flowers 
Pluck'd  in  shy  fields  and  distant  Wychwood  bowers, 

And  thine  eyes  resting  on  the  moonlit  stream  ! 

And  then  they  land,  and  thou  art  seen  no  more  I 
Maidens  who  from  the  distant  hamlets  come 

To  dance  around  the  Fyfield  elm  in  May, 
Oft  through  the  darkening  fields  have  seen  thee  roam, 

Or  cross  a  stile  into  the  public  w^ay. 
Oft  thou  hast  given  them  store 
Of  flowers — the  frail-leaf'd,  white  anemone, 

Dark  bluebells  dreneh'd  with  dews  of  sumn\cr  eves. 

And  purple  orchises  with  spotted  leaves — 
But  none  has  words  she  can  report  of  thee. 

And,  above  Godstow  Bridge,  when  hay-time's  here 
In  June,  and  many  a  scythe  in  sunshine  flames, 

Men  who  through  those  wide  fields  of  breezy  grass 
Where    black-wing'd    swallows    haunt    the    glittering 
Thames, 
To  bathe  in  the  abandon'd  lasher  pass, 
Have  often  pass'd  thee  near 
Sitting  upon  the  river  bank  o'ergrown; 

Mark'd  thine  outlandish  garb,  thy  figure  spare. 

Thy  dark  vague  eyes,  and  soft  abstracted  air — 

But,  when  they  came  from  bathing,  thou  wcrt  gone  ! 

At  some  lone  homestead  in  tlie  Cumner  hifls, 
Where  at  her  open  door  the  housewife  darns, 
Thou  hast  been  seen,  or  hanging  on  a  gate 
To  watch  the  threshers  in  the  moss}'-  barns. 

Children,  who  early  rang(>  these  s1<)]k\s  and  late 
For  cresses  from   the  vills, 
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Have  kiiowu  thee  watching,  all  an  Aprii  »lay. 

The  springing  pastures  and  the  feeding  kioc; 

And  mark'd  thee,  when  the  stars  come  out  and  shine, 
Through  the  long  dewy  grass  mo\c  slowly  away. 

In  autumn,  on  the  skirts  of  Bagley-wood, 

"S^Tiere  most  the  gipsies  by  the  turf-edged  way 

Pitch  their  smoked  tents,  and  every  bush  30U  sec 
With  scarlet  patches  tagged  and  shreds  of  gi*ay, 

Above  the  forest-ground  eall'd  Thcssaly — 
The  blackbird  picking  food 
Sees  thee,  nor  stops  his  meal,  nor  fears  at  all ! 

So  often  has  he  known  thee  past  him  stray 

Ilapt,  twirling  in  thy  hand  a  withcr'd  spray, 
And  waiting  for  the  spark  from  Heaven  to  fall. 

And  once,  in  winter,  on  the  causeway  chill 

Where  home  through  flooded  fields  foot-travellers  go, 

Have  I  not  pass'd  thee  on  the  wooden  bridge 
^Vrapt  in  thy  cloak  and  battling  with  the  snow, 
Thy  face  toward  Hinksey  and  its  wintry  ridge? 
And  thou  hast  climb'd  the  hill 
And  gain'd  the  Avhitc  brow  of  the  Cunnier  range; 
Turn'd  once  to  watch,  while  thick  the   snowflakcs 

fall, 
The  line  of  festal  light  in  Christ-Church  hall — 
Then  sought  thy  straw  in  some  sequester 'd  grange. 

But  what — I  dream  !     Two  hundred  years  are  flown 

Since  first  thy  story  ran  through  Oxford  halls. 

And  the  grave  Glanvil  did  the  tale  inscribe 

That  thou  wcrt  wander'd  from  the  sfndious  wnlls 

To  learn  strange  art^,  and  join  a  gipsy  irihc. 

And  thoti  from  earth  nvt  szonc 
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Lont,f  since,  and  in  some  quiet  churchyard  laid  ! 
Some  country  nook,  ■vvhcrc  o'er  thy  unkno-svn  grave 
Tall  grasses  and  white  flowering  nettles  Mave— 

Under  a  dark  red-fruited  yew-tree's  sliadc. 

— No,  no,  tho\i  liast  not  felt  ihc  lapse  of  hours  ! 
For  what  wears  out  the  life  of  mortal  men? 

"Tis  that  from  change  to  elinuge  their  hciug  rolls; 
'Tis  that  repeated  shocks,  again,  again. 

Exhaust  the  energy  of  strongest  souls, 
And  numb  the  elastic  powers. 
Till  having  used  our  nerves  with  bliss  and  teen, 

And  tired  upon  a  thousand  schemes  our  wit, 

To  the  just-pausing  Genius  we  remit 
Our  we]l-V\'orn  life,  and  are — what  we  lunx-  been  ! 

Thou  hast  not  lived,  why  should'st  thou  periNli,  so? 
Thou  hadst  one  aim,  one  business,  one  desire  ! 

Else  wert  thou  long  since  number'd  with  tlie  dead — 
Else  hadst  thou  spent,  like  other  men,  thy  fire  I 

The  generations  of  thy  peers  are  fled, 
And  we  ourselves  shall  go: 
But  thou  possessest  an  immortal  lot, 

And  we  imagine  thee  exempt  from  age 

And  living  as  thou  liv'st  on  Glanvil's  page. 
Because  thou  hadst — what  we,  alas  !    have  not ! 

For  early  didst  thou  leave  the  world,  with  powers 
Fresh,  undiverted  to  the  world  without. 

Firm  to  their  mark,  not  spent  on  other  things; 
Free  from  the  sick  fatigue,  the  languid  doubt, 

Which  much  to  haAC  tried,  in  nuieh  been  bailled, 
brings. 
O  life  unlike  to  ours  ' 
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Who  lluctuate  idly  without  term  or  scope, 

Of  whom  each  strives,  nor  knows  for  what  he  strives, 
And  each  half  lives  a  hmidred  different  lives; 

Who  wait  like  thee,  but  not,  like  thee,  in  hope. 

Thou  waitest  for  the  spark  from  Heaven  :    and  we. 
Liirht  half-believers  of  oiu*  casual  creeds, 

Who  never  deeply  felt,  nor  clearly  will'd, 
Whose  insight  never  has  borne  fruit  in  deeds. 

Whose  vague  resolves  never  have  been  fulfill'd; 
For  whom  each  year  we  see 
Breeds  new  beginnings,  disappointments  new; 

Who  hesitate  and  falter  life  away, 

And  lose  to-morrow-  the  ground  \\on  to-day — 
Ah,  do  not  we,  wanderer,  await  it  too? 

Yes  !    we  await  it,  but  it  still  delays, 
And  then  we  suffer  !    and  amongst  us  one. 

Who  most  has  suffer'd,  takes  dejectedly 
His  seat  upon  the  intellectual  throne; 

And  all  his  store  of  sad  experience  he 
Lays  bare  of  -wretched  days; 
Tells  us  his  misery's  birth  and  growth  and  signs, 

And  how  the  dying  spark  of  hope  was  fed, 

And  how  the  breast  was  soothed,  and  how  the  head, 
And  all  his  hourly  varied  anodynes. 

This  for  our  wisest !    and  we  others  pine, 

And  wish  the  long  unhapjiy  dream  would  end, 

And  waiA  c  all  claim  to  bliss,  and  try  to  bear, 
With  close-lipp'd  patience  for  our  only  friend, 
Sad  patience,  too  near  neighbour  to  despair; 
But  none  has  hope  like  thine  ! 
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Thou  througli  tlic  fields  and  through  the  woods  dost 
.stray, 
Roaming  the  country-side,  a  truant  boy, 
Nursing  thy  project  in  unclouded  joy, 

And  every  doubt  long  blown  by  time  away. 

O  born  in  days  when  wits  were  fresh  and  clear, 
And  life  ran  gaily  as  the  sparkling  Thames; 

Before  this  strange  disease  of  modern  life, 
With  its  sick  hurry,  its  divided  aims, 

Its  head  o'ertax'd,  its  palsied  hearts,  was  rife — - 
Fly  hence,  our  contact  fear  ! 
Still  fly,  plunge  deeper  in  the  bowering  wood  ! 

Averse,  as  Dido  did  with  gesture  stern 

From  her  false  friend's  approach  in  Hades  turn, 
Wave  us  away,  and  keep  thy  solitude  ! 

Still  nursing  the  unconquerable  hope. 
Still  clutching  the  inviolable  shade. 

With  a  free  onward  impulse  brushing  through, 
By  night,  the  silver'd  branches  of  the  glade — 

Far  on  the  forest-skirts,  where  none  pursue. 
On  some  mild  pastoral  slope 
Emerge,  and  resting  on  the  moonlit  pales. 

Freshen  thy  flowers,  as  in  former  years, 

W'ith  dew,  or  listen  with  enchanted  ears, 
From  the  dark  dingles,  to  the  nightingales  1 

But  fly  our  paths,  our  feverish  contact  fly  ! 
For  strong  the  infection  of  our  mental  strife. 

Which,  though  it  gi^'es  no  bliss,  yet  spoils  for  rest; 
And  we  should  win  thee  from  thy  own  fair  life, 
I>ike  us  distracted,  and  like  us  unblcst ! 
Soon,  soon  thy  cheer  would  die, 
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Thy  hopes  gi-ow  timorous,  and  unfix-d  thy  powers, 
And  thy  clear  aims  be  cross  and  shifting  made; 
And  then  thy  glad  perennial  youth  would  fade, 

Fade,  and  grow  old  at  last,  and  die  like  ours. 

Then  fly  our  greetings,  fly  our  speech  and  smiles  ! 
— As  some  grave  Tyrian  trader,  from  the  sea. 

Descried  at  sunrise  an  emerging  jirow 
Lifting  the  cool-hair'd  creepers  stealthily, 

The  fringes  of  a  southward-facing  brow 
Among  the  JEgean  isles; 
And  saw  the  merry  Grecian  coaster  come, 

Freighted  with  amber  grapes,  and  Chian  wine, 

Green  bursting  figs,  and  tunnies  steep'd  in  brine; 
And  knew  the  intruders  on  his  ancient  home. 

The  young  light-hearted  masters  of  the  waves; 

And  snatch'd  his  rudder,  and  shook  out  more  sail. 

And  day  and  night  held  on  indignantly 
O'er  the  blue  Midland  waters  with  the  gale, 
Betwixt  the  Syrtes  and  soft  Sicily, 
To  where  the  Atlantic  raves 
Outside  the  western  straits,  and  unbent  sails 

There,  where  down  cloudy  cliffs,  through  sheets  of 

foam, 
Shy  traffickers,  the  dark  Il^erians  come; 
And  on  the  beach  undid  his  corded  bales. 

Matthew  Arnolu, 
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